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Company Unions Analyzed 


The results of a survey of company unions by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were reported 
in the Monthly Labor Review, Washington, for October, 
1935. The survey included an adequate sample from 
manufacturing, mining and public utility industries. 

Of about 43,000 establishments to which questionnaires 
were sent, 14,725 reported. Of these 593, or four per cent, 
had a company union, a term used to describe various 
types of organization, such as an “employe representation 
plan,” an “industrial association,” an “industrial democ- 
racy” plan, etc. In 97 of the establishments regular trade 
unions were also functioning. The 14,725 establishments 
had 1,935,556 employes of whom 385,954, or about 20 
per cent, were employed in the 593 establishments having 
company unions. Those which dealt with both company 
unions and trade unions had 144,434 employes, or 7.5 
per cent of the total (1,935,556) employes. 


Only 1.8 per cent of the company unions were estab- 
lished before 1914, 14.7 per cent were established during 
the World War period (1915-1919), 63.5 per cent during 
1933-1935, and 16 per cent were begun in the years 1920 
to 1932. For four per cent the information was missing 
or indefinite. Thus the indications are that over 78 per 
cent of the company unions were established during the 
World War, and under the NRA when they served as a 
means of counteracting the formation of trade unions. 
Membership in company unions is generally open to all 
workers in a shop or factory and in many cases office 
workers are eligible. Of 496 establishments having only 
company unions 196, or 39.5 per cent, provided that 
employment automatically entailed membership in the 
company union. These establishments employed 48 per 
cent of the workers. In the other establishments of this 
class membership was optional while 7.6 per cent failed 
to report membership requirements. Of the 97 establish- 
ments dealing with both company unions and trade unions 
membership in 13, or 13.4 per cent, was automatic. Thus 
in these plants trade union members automatically be- 
come members also of the company union. 


If a labor organization is to be in an effective position 
to strike in order to gain improvement in wages, hours 
and working conditions, it must collect dues to provide 
strike benefits, otherwise the workers cannot hold out 
long. The weak position of company unions in this 
respect is indicated by the fact that 411 company unions, 
or over 69 per cent, covering 411,053 workers, reported 
that no dues were collected, while 27 with 14,258 workers 
did not reply to the question, “Do members pay dues?” 


However, 155 establishments having 105,077 employes 
reported that dues were collected. Among these 69 per 
cent charged less than 40 cents per month and these 
establishments employed 80.2 per cent of the workers. 
Only seven establishments, having 5.3 per cent of the 
workers, charged dues ranging from 81 cents to something 
over $1.00 per month. 


Provision for dues was found almost exclusivelv in 
company unions where membership was optional. How- 
ever, in 13 establishments having 11,315 workers dues 
were required although membership was automatic. In 
11 of these establishments the workers participated in 
certain insurance and loan benefits but in two no benefits 
were provided. Among the 90 company unions having 
62,767 workers and optional membership, 50 establish- 
ments having 30,603 workers provided no health, loan or 
life-insurance benefits. In the establishments providing 
benefits 87.7 per cent of the employes were members of 
the company union but only 43.3 per cent were members 
where no benefits were provifled and membership was 
optional. Thus, benefits are obviously an attractive fea- 
ture in company unions as well as in trade unions. 


Since the relative frequency of meetings and the extent 
to which employes have a voice in matters affecting their 
welfare are of vital concern to any labor organization, 
the degree to which company junions meet these require- 
ments is an important test of'their functioning. In 30.8 
per cent of the company unions covering 50.3 per cent 
of the workers in the 593 establishments no provision was 
made for general membership meetings. In 46.3 per cent 
of the company unions having 35.4 per cent of the workers 
provision for regular meetings was made, while in 22.7 
per cent of the company unions having 14.3 per cent of 
the workers meetings were held on call only. In 26.6 
per cent of the company unions having 19.8 per cent of 
the workers, meetings were held monthly and annual 
meetings were held in 8.7 per cent of the company unions 
having nine per cent of the workers. Quarterly meetings 
were held in 14 establishments and weekly meetings in 
10 establishments. General meetings were much more in 
vogue in the smaller plants. 


Of the matters discussed with employes, individual 
grievances and complaints were the most common. Such 
matters were considered in 76.9 per cent of the plants; 
health and safety in 65.3 per cent of the plants; general 
wage increases or decreases in 64.7 per cent of the plants ; 
wage rates for specific occupations in 63.6 per cent of 
the plants; changes in weekly or daily hours in 60.2 
per cent; general rules and regulations in 56.3 per cent; 
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methods of sharing or rotating work in 53.6 per cent; 
discharge of an employe or employes in 48.6 per cent; 
rules of seniority in 42.7 per cent; and type of wage pay- 
ment (piecework, bonus, etc.) in 41.1 per cent. 

As a rule when trade unions reach an agreement with 
employers by collective bargaining the agreement is put 
in writing. However, among the company unions studied 
only 77, or 13 per cent, having 52,994 workers, or 10 
per cent of the total number of workers employed in 
the 593 establishments, had written agreements. Only 


36 of the 77 furnished copies of their agreements and 19 


of those submitted followed closely along trade union 
agreement lines. “Of the 36 companies which submitted 
agreements, nine had agreements limited to the affirmation 
of the NRA codes under which the particular establish- 
ment operated. Eight contained declarations of mutual 
good will and an enumeration of how the workers can 
organize for conference with the employer—matters ordi- 
narily incorporated in the company-union constitution. 
No mention was made in these agreements of wages, 
hours, and working conditions.” 

In order to find out to what extent company unions 
had contact with company unions in other plants of the 
same company and with those in the plants of other 
companies the Bureau sought information which would 
reveal these relationships. It found that 131 establish- 
ments, or 22.1 per cent, having 30.3 per cent of the 
workers, claimed that their company unions had contacts 
with other company unions in their other plants, while 50 
establishments, or 8.4 per cent, having 8.6 per cent of 
the workers claimed that their company unions had con- 
tacts with company unions in other companies. 

Thus the indications are that company unions, even 
in companies having company unions in several plants, 
do not have contacts conducive to concerted action for 
collective bargaining. In respect to contacts for concerted 
action among competing plants seemingly there is very 
little basis for such an outcome. The Bureau found that 
the reports of only 10 company unions indicated that 
they met all of the following tests: required payment of 
dues, regular membership meetings, written agreements, 
contacts with other company unions, and the right to 
demand arbitration of differences under conditions re- 
quiring the management to relinquish its absolute veto 
power. “The total number of workers in these establish- 
ments was 6,515, or 1.2 per cent of all workers in the 
establishments with company unions. On the other hand, 
76 of the company unions, or 12.8 per cent of the total, 
exhibited none of these features. .. .” 


“Your Money and Mine” 

In the compass of a brief pamphlet' Maxwell Stewart 
has assembled some of the most significant data on our 
national income. 

The havoc wrought by a decline in the national income 
from about $83 billions in 1929 to less than $40 billions 
in 1932 cannot be comprehended except in concrete terms 
picturing the denial and suffering among those upon whom 
the burden fell the heaviest. After an allowance for a 
20 per cent decline in the cost of living between 1929 and 
1932 the shrinkage in general purchasing power was 
about 25 per cent. But those who were unemployed, 
worked part time, or received large cuts in pay, suffered 
excessively while many others not only lived comfortably 
but continued to accumulate large savings. Those who 


1 Your Money and Mine, by Maxwell S. Stewart. Foreign Policy 
Association, May, 1935. 10 cents. 


lost their homes, exhausted their savings, dropped or 
cashed in their insurance policies, were unable to have 
enough food, clothes and medical attention, and were 
compelled to cut off the educational opportunities of their 
children know something about the full force of the 
depression. The extent of these developments among the 
families of 1,000 railway employes, a comparatively 
favored group investigated by the Department of Labor, 
are tabulated in a way to make vivid the fact that many 
who were suffering doubtless succeeded in maintaining 
appearances sufficiently to conceal largely the devastating 
effects of their economic situation. Furthermore, whole 
sections of the country suffered disproportionately to 
many other sections. 

Wages dropped 60.2 per cent between 1929 and 1932, 
while salaries were declining only 40.7 per cent and 
property income 30.6 per cent. Wages as a proportion of 
the national income dropped from 21.2 per cent in 1929 
to 14 per cent, salaries from seven per cent to 6.9 per 
cent, while property income increased from 14 per cent 
to 17.3 per cent. The amount of income received from 
interest declined only 3.3 per cent between 1929 and 1932 
and interest as a proportion of the national income in- 
creased from seven per cent to 11.2 per cent. In many 
cases where interest was cut off title of the property from 
which the interest had been derived reverted to the in- 
terest takers, thus accentuating the concentration of 
wealth ownership, a phenomenon which appears in every 
depression and which helps to explain largely the vast 
concentration of ownership in every modern industrial 
country. 

Furthermore, the effects of uneven distribution of 
wealth and income are not confined within our national 
boundaries because “the impoverished condition of the 
population of many of the debtor countries has reacted 
to bring about a decline in business activity within the 
United States. Very few domestic enterprises have suf- 
fered such a drastic curtailment in income as the American 
export trade—which has been reduced by two-thirds 
since 1929. The loss of foreign markets has been par- 
ticularly disastrous to American agriculture. Prior to 
the depression half our cotton, two-fifths of our tobacco, 
a quarter of our lard, and a fifth of our wheat were 
disposed of abroad. It has also had a serious effect on 
the heavy industries. Nearly a quarter of our production 
of agricultural machinery, a fifth of our locomotives, half 
our output of motorcycles, and seven per cent of our 
automobiles were exported in 1930. And while our 
foreign trade constituted only about 10 per cent of our 
total economic activity the loss of buying power resulting 
from its curtailment is doubled and possibly redoubled 
in its direct effect on the interrelated phases of our 
national economy.” 

Since our production falls far short of our needs there 
is every reason “to derive every possible advantage from 
international as well as domestic trade” by encouraging 
the exchange of surpluses produced in certain industries 
for goods and services which we cannot furnish. It is 
axiomatic that “it is to the advantage of countries, there 
fore, to produce the goods for which they are best adapted 
and exchange these goods with each other, rather than 
seek to produce everything for their own needs. And asé 
corollary to this, it would follow that any move which 
contributes to the restoration of world economic stability 
would contribute to the prosperity of all. Violation of 
these principles, many authorities insist, is largely respot- 
sible for the severity of the present crisis.” 
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Opinions of Workers 


As the result of interviews among 200 men employed 
in textile plants and selected at random Edwin M. Cham- 
berlin, consulting psychologist, summarizes the thinking 
of a cross section of the workers in the industry. Of the 
200 interviewed 100 were union workers and 100 were 
non-union workers. They were questioned at their homes, 
at the mills, on street corners, etc., wherever conditions 
were favorable to get frank expression of their real 
views. 

Replies to one of the questions indicate that 90 of the 
union men and 38 of the non-union think that the textile 
labor unions get practical results for their members. To 
the question, “Would you trust union leaders to handle 
all of your labor problems?” only 32 union and 10 non- 
union workers answered in the affirmative. The investi- 
gator concludes that “the desire to be in the thick of 
affairs, understand what happens, and be self-expressive 
still exists and points definitely to the conclusion that 
textile workers like to think and act as a body.” 

Only five union and five non-union workers declared 
that they knew “what goes on behind the scenes” in con- 
ferences between labor leaders and employers. From 
which the investigator concludes that “workers apparently 
want results but do not concern themselves as to how 
these results are to be secured. Several of those inter- 
viewed stated that they would like, out of curiosity, to 
witness a meeting of this sort.” 

Only seven union and eight non-union workers were in 
favor of calling “satisfied workers out on a sympathy 
strike.” Only 13 union workers thought that the only 
way for workers to get results is to strike. None of the 
non-union men answered in the affirmative. This gives 
strong support to the commonly accepted idea that work- 
ers do not like to strike and use the strike only as a last 
resort. 


The replies to the question whether they thought that 
wages, hours, working conditions, and management poli- 
cies were “fair in depression times” indicated that 75 per 
cent thought hours were fair and “25 per cent thought 
oo were being treated fairly with regard to wages, hours 
and working conditions.” However, “few expressed sat- 
isfaction with wage payments and none were satisfied 
with the fairness of management.” 

A large number thought they had been benefited by the 
NRA: 99 union and 93 non-union workers. When asked 
whether they thought their employers treated “the working 
man like a human being” only 12 union and 35 non-union 
workers answered in the affirmative. If he is going to 
have a union the average worker “prefers a national to a 
company union,” 


Bank Service Charges 


_The recent report of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association on “service 
charges” by banks tells about developments between 1933 
and 1935, and shows the increasing number of banks 
making such charges. 

The purpose of service charges is to reduce the amount 
of unprofitable business and to encourage depositors to 
avoid charges by maintaining adequate balances and by 
reducing unnecessary activity in their accounts. Such 
charges are regarded as particularly important in a period 


1 Edwin M. Chamberlin, “What Labor Is Thinking,” Personnel 


Journal, Baltimore, Md., October, 1935. 
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when the rate of income from loans and investments is 
declining and when banks are not in a position to bear 
losses from handling accounts having inadequate balances. 
The Commission insists that the supplementary source of 
income from service charges enables banks “to maintain 
high loaning and investment standards without operating 
at a loss even though the rate of income from loans and 
investments may be declining.” 

In 1933, of 450 clearinghouses circulated, only 174, or 
40 per cent, reported that service charges were in use but 
in 1935 out of 587 clearinghouses, 416, or 75 per cent, 
so reported. “Moreover, a substantial number of addi- 
tional clearinghouses report that, while they have no 
clearinghouse rules on service charges, all or most of their 
members have individual service charge schedules in effect. 
Thus we may safely say that service charges are prevalent 
in at least 95, per cent of the clearinghouses responding to 
the questionnaire.” 

The clearinghouses reporting in 1935 had 3,842 member 
banks, or about one-fourth of the total number of banks 
in the United States. The Commission believes that many 
other banks will inaugurate services as soon as they learn 
how to do it “without disturbing friendly relations with 
depositors.” 

In 1933 over 66 per cent of the clearinghouses surveyed 
reported a flat sum service charge to be paid each month 
if a specified minimum average balance were not main- 
tained. But “flat charges leave out of consideration a 
vital element in the cost of administering an account— 
activity. Although a given balance may be adequate to 
compensate the bank for the cost of handling the average 
account, it has been found to be woefully inadequate 
where many checks are drawn or many deposits made. 
Consequently, banks have been turning increasingly in 
recent years to what is known as the measured service 
charge, which attempts to charge depositors in proportion 
as they use the services of the bank.” 

As a result in 1935 only 34.3 per cent of the clearing- 
houses used the flat charge, 50.9 per cent the measured 
service charge, .9 per cent had member banks some of 
which used flat and some measured charges, 4.9 per cent 
had plans not susceptible of classification, 4.1 per cent had 
no charges, and 4.9 per cent reported that, although the 
clearinghouse had no rule on charges, the member banks 
had their own schedules. 

In both 1933 and 1935 the most popular flat charge plan 
required a minimum average balance of $50 and a charge 
of 50 cents per month for failure to maintain the balance. 
This type of plan was used by 37 per cent of the clearing- 
houses in 1933 and by 44 per cent in 1935 and the plan 
requiring $100 balance and $1.00 a month charge for 
failing to maintain the balance was used by 32 per cent 
in 1933 and by 29 per cent in 1935. 


Home Building Program 


The Committee on Economic Recovery, composed of 
representatives of various industries interested in building 
have put before President Roosevelt a program for home 
building involving the construction of 8,000,000 low and 
moderate cost homes during the next 10 years. They 
claim that the program could be put in operation within 
90 days and 250,000 homes could be constructed in 1936, 
500,000 in 1937, and 750,000 in 1938 and subsequent years. 

The homes would range in price from $2,500 to $6,000, 
the majority selling for about $4,000. Private building 
would cater to those having incomes over $1,000 a year 


| 
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and public building would provide homes for those having 
$1,000 or less. It is claimed that private building would 
comprise 85 per cent of the program and would absorb 
about 4,000,000 of the unemployed when it was in full 
swing. Furthermore, it would have a great effect on 
other industries and thus create added employment. 

To provide houses at the prices suggested requires dras- 
tic revision of present methods of home financing, the com- 
mittee points out. They estimate that only $250,000,000 
_ of the billions of capital now lying idle for lack of profit- 
able investment would be needed to finance the 10 year 
program. They insist that the Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations could do the financing. With assets of 
$600,000,000 besides about $200,000,000 of government 
reserves, and with the privilege of using the discount 
facilities of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, they 
could finance the program even if no other institutions 
were willing to loan at the low interest rates contemplated. 
The committee believes that when institutions in which 
the government has a stake reduce rates a flood of private 
capital will be available. They failed to mention, however, 
that this would be government competition with private 
business, of which so many capitalists are now complain- 
ing. 
nn they insist that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration could make available government guaranteed 
mortgages at a cost of % of one per cent of “the depreciat- 
ing balance” and that the Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations could reduce their mortgage loan rate from 
5% per cent to 4%4 per cent. Cash-down payments could 
be reduced to 10 per cent of the price of a house and in 
emergency cases a down payment of as little as five per 
cent might be made. 

Legislation would be required to reduce the FHA rate 
on guaranteed mortgages and minor changes might be 
required in state and local laws. However, the committee 
believes that great impetus could be given to the program 
merely by administrative action on the part of government 
agencies assisting in the financing of homes and mort- 
gages. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Survey Graphic. December, 1935. 


Ross, Mary. “Other People’s Babies.”—It is clear that “in hard 
times, as in the good years preceding them, the largest increment 
of babies arrives in the homes financially least able to take care of 
them.” One remedy, urged in some groups, is to insist on birth 
control in families on relief. This raises many questions. Is 
financial success “at any time ... a test of aptitude for parent- 
hood?” Should people be “cut . .. to fit an existing economic 
order? ... Or should we try to fit that order to meet people’s 
needs?” A lower birthrate now will mean a shrinkage in demand 
for goods in another generation. “There is need for intelligent 
planning of population, but in considered terms of social aims 
rather than in a moment of panic over relief-loads.” 


Fitch, John A. “The Strange Case of Tom Mooney.”—Mr. 
Fitch, who reported the Mooney case for the Survey in 1917, 
describes the proceedings in the recent effort to free him through 
a writ of habeas corpus. The evidence against Mooney is now 
“completely discredited.” The “promptings that made this hearing 
possible came from the U. S. Supreme Court,” not from the 
California Supreme Court, which has “merely said and reiterated 
that it could not consider evidence not in the record.” The writer 
quotes with approval the comment of Judge Griffin, who sentenced 
Mooney to death and later urged that he be pardoned, that Mooney 
“has been denied real justice because the opinion seems to be 
prevalent that he is a dangerous man to be at large and therefore 
should be, innocent or guilty, kept in prison. Such a doctrine is 
more dangerous and pernicious than any Mooney has been charged 
with preaching.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 


The Family. December, 1935. 


Lee, Porter R. “The Social Worker and Social Action.”—Thy 
“relationship of the social worker to social action” at the present 
time is governed by “two separate realities”: “the social worker's 
normal, legitimate, professional contribution to social action” (de. 
termined by his “professional competence”) ; and “the emotional 
milieu in which self-interest, drives, prejudice, bigotry, and the 
will to be blind, whether they are manifested by the social worker 
or by the general public, not only limit the efficiency of his par. 
ticipation in social action but menace the efficiency of all his 
service programs. This emotional milieu is always with us jn 
social life but its power and influence become especially crippling 
—and perhaps especially energizing—at a time of great social 
upheaval like the present.” 


The Spectator. (London). November 1, 1935. 


Gedge, Rev. P. M. “Should Christians Vote?”—Three courses 
are open to the Christian at the polls. He may vote for an 
Independent candidate who “avowedly would exercise his vote in 
Parliament . . . towards what he believed to be the will of God’ 
without regard for party action. He may work for the “formation 
of a Christian political party whose members would base all their 
policies and programs on what they might feel in earnest common 
seeking to be the will of God; and who would challenge the 
country to accept them and their policy as openly and simply 
‘Christian’ ” In the lack of such candidates and such a party, it 
is the duty of Christians “not to vote at elections.” (The Spectator 
comments: “We publish this article as representing a point of 
view of some interest, but dissent entirely from its conclusions.”) 


Better Times. (New York). November 11, 1935. 


Keegan, Robert F., secretary for charities to Cardinal Hayes. 
“The Need for Social Justice or Facing Present Realities,”— 
Social workers as a group “have not grappled sufficiently with 
programs of social action. It seems that our training, our thinking, 
our concept of social work has been mainly against it.” Social 
workers must “demand that the economic peace be just and per- 
manent.” It will be temporary rather than permanent, however, 
unless social workers “keep before the public mind the fact that 
the casualties of this depression cry out for fundamental changes 
in our economic order.” There must be “the application of our 
common experience to a program of reconstruction.” Security, to 
be just and permanent, must be founded on justice. But “justice 
itself rests on the ability of each one to see in our fellow man the 
spark of divinity. ee 


Atlantic Monthly. November, 1935. 


Munro, William B. “The New Deal and A New Constitution.”— 
Professor Munro argues that adequate economic planning cannot 
be instituted either by a centralized national government or by 
states’ governments acting separately. He proposes “a group 
new political entities” in “a series of regional governments.” These 
should be grouped “from the standpoint of economic integration 
and cultural unity”; established by constitutional amendment; 
“given a definite endowment of autonomous power and legislative 
organs of government” under a plan of partial renewal at frequent 
intervals. Thus uniform action would be possible in regions “which 
have problems of a common character” and a buffer would k 
provided “against the march of federal centralization.” 

“The most immediate need,” he says, “of the American federd 
government is not for additional powers but for a more competert 
and better-trained administrative personnel, especially in the sub 
ordinate ranks .. .” 


Pacific Affairs (New York). December, 1935. 


Lattimore, Owen. “The Inland Gates of China.” A study d 
recent developments in the interior of China makes it “plain that 
a new geographical grouping is taking shape which is likely t 
dominate the political relations of the near future. The str 
of Chinese communism is gravitating toward the hinterland and 
the possibility of communication with the socialized industry 
the Soviet Union. It faces defiantly toward the coast and th 
ag advance, which is based on capitalist industry in Japat 

he fate of China, whose maritime gates have for a century bee 
sagging under the pressure of the West and are now being bat 
tered down by Japan, will largely be determined by what happets 
3 Ree inland gates that open toward, or from, Central Asia 

iberia. 
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